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SOUTH TYROL ON THE AGENDA OF THE XV. U.N.GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


After exhausting all possibilities to find a satisfactory solution of the problems of the Austrian minority in Italy 
through bi-lateral negotiations between the two countries, the Austrian Federal Government considered it necessary 


to take the case to the United Nations. 


The General Committee of the United Nation’s General Assembly decided to recommend to the Assembly accept- 
ance of the Austrian Government’s request to put the problem of the South Tyrol on the agenda of the current session 


in New York. 
STATEMENT BY 
AUSTRIA’S FOREIGN MINISTER DR. BRUNO KREISKY 
at a Press Conference in the 
United Nations, September 21, 1960 
Why are we speaking of an Austrian minority? 
Simply because the people of the South Tyrol are an 


THE OUTLINE OF THE CASE 
After the outbreak of World War I, Italy demanded the 
separation of all Italian-speaking territories from the Austrian 
Monarchy. Clearly, these were perfectly legitimate aspira- 
tions. Yet, Italy’s demands did not stop there: with regard to 
the Tyrol, Italy aimed at the so-called Brenner frontier which 





Austrian minority in the same 


would extend Italian sovereignty 





sense as the Swedes in Finland 
are a Swedish minority, the 
French in the Valley of Aosta a 
French minority, and so forth. 

The Tyrol became a part of 
Austria in the Loam contuty. It ecu sth Dp 
has been Austrian ever since — || STEIN 
or, rather, until the partition of 
1919, when the Tyrol was carved 
up into three parts by the Peace 
Treaty of St. Germain: 

North Tyrol and East Tyrol 
remained with Austria; what is 
now the South Tyrol, or the Prov- 
ince of Bozen, was ceded to 
Italy. And yet, the South Tyrol 
is the very heartland of the 
Tyrol. The castle of Tyrol, 
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far beyond the ethnic divide and 
incorporate part of the Tyrolean 
heartland. The inter-allied Lon- 
don agreement of April 26, 1915, 
sustained Italy’s demand. On 
the other hand, President Wil- 
son’s Fourteen Points provided 
for ‘“‘the readjustment of the 
Austro-Italian border along clear- 
ly recognizable lines of na- 
tionality’? (Point 9). Neverthe- 
less, the 1919 Peace Treaty of 
St. Germain established the Bren- 
ner border. Two truncated sec 
tions of the Tyrol (North Tyrol 
and East Tyrol) remained with 
Austria; South Tyrol was ceded 
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to Italy together with the Italian 





whence the region derives its 
name, is situated there as well 
as the town of Meran, which has 
been the capital of Tyrol for over 300 years. 

This senseless partition of an ancient land was the re- 
Sult of the Italian Government’s claim to the so-called Bren- 
ner frontier, which was granted by the 1919 Peace Conference. 
However, leading Italian statesmen had serious misgivings 
about this claim. Leonida Bissolati, for instance — a member 

(Continued on pages 4&5) 


The darkened areas of the map (from North to South) 
show the Tyrol as it was prior to 1918. 


Trento. 
* 

At that time, the entire popu- 
lation of the Bozen Province — i.e., 97% — was South Ty- 
rolean. Accordingly, South Tyrolean representatives demanded 
autonomy within the framework of their Province (Bozen) and 
obtained assurances to that effect from the Italian authorities. 

In practice, however, Italy immediately embarked upon a 
policy of Italianization. Over night, South Tyrol became Alto 
Adige. As early as 1919, an ‘‘Office for Italian Language 
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and Culture’’ was established. Within two years (i.e., by 
1921), the percentage of the Italian-speaking population had 
increased from three to eight per cent. 

This process was soon to be accelerated: Italy denied 
the South Tyroleans the right of instruction in their mother 
tongue; abolished the ancient local names; dismissed or 
transferred indigenous teachers and civil servants; trans- 
ferred to the South Tyrol various national authorities and 
military establishments, employing large staffs recruited from 
outside the Province; and created industrial plants which 
also imported their labor force. 

As a result, the Italian share in the total population had 
risen to 24 per cent by 1939. Finally, the agreement between 
Mussolini and Hitler of June 23, 1939 threatened a forced re- 
settlement of the South Tyrolean population into the Reich. 
Only the outbreak of World War II and the subsequent collapse 
of the two dictatorships prevented resettlement. 

The Legal Aspect 

After World War II, the South Tyroleans renewed their 
demand for self-determination, i.e., for reunification with 
Austria. In 1946, their duly elected representatives appealed 
to the Austrian Chancellor to support their cause. Their ap- 
peal was signed by 123,777 South Tyroleans, representing the 
overwhelming majority of the population of voting age. 

However, the Paris Conference of Foreign Ministers de- 
cided that the South Tyrol was to remain with Italy. On her 
part, Italy promised, in a memorandum submitted to the foreign 
ministers, to grant ‘‘extensive administrative autonomy’’ to 
the Austrian minority and to undertake ‘‘measures to safe- 
guard its special character and interest.’’ (See page 4.) 

Austria’s legitimate concern in the South Tyrol was ac- 
corded a measure of recognition; an Austrian Delegation, 
headed by Foreign Minister Gruber, was invited to Paris in 
order to participate in the drafting of an agreement with the 
Italian Delegation to the Peace Conference headed by Premier 
De Gasperi. The Paris Agreement was signed on September 
5, 1946. The Allies clearly considered its provisions, to be 
implemented in the spirit of friendship and mutual under- 
standing in which they were conceived, as the minimum to 
which the South Tyroleans could acquiesce. [It has been in- 
corporated in the Italian Peace Treaty and has thus become 
an international instrument. (See page 5, ) 


Its most important stipulation, contained in Article 2, as- 
sures the population of the Province of Bozen the exercise 
of regional legislative and administrative power. The sub- 
stance of the Agreement was to be defined, and its imple- 
mentation arrived at, in consultation with the representatives 
of the South Tyrol. 


Yet it was without any such consultation that the Italian 
legislature (which at that time had no South Tyrolean repre- 
sentation) established the guide-lines for the implementation 
of the Paris Treaty. By virtue of the so-called Autonomy 
Statute of 1948, the Italian Government merged the purely 
Italian Trentino (Trento Province) with the South Tyrol (Bol- 
zano Province) into an administrative entity within which the 
Italian element outnumbers the Austrian by 2: 1. And Trento— 


not, of course, Bozen—became the seat of the local govem- 
ment. 

The Italian Constitution which, in Article 116 and 131, 
establishes the Autonomous Region of Trento—Alto Adige, 
was put into effect on January 1, 1948. The representatives of 
the South Tyrol, although confronted with a fait accompli, had 
high hopes that the Statute’\would be implemented in a manner 
that would lend it some,réal meaning. 

Their expectations were again disappointed; what Italy | 
had accomplished was in effect a reproduction, en miniature, ; 
of the very conditions*whieh were at the root of the South 
Tyroleans’ discontent. 

The Political Aspect 

This, in anutshell, is what the dispute is all about. Noth- | 
ing could be clearer than the intent of the Paris Agreement, | 
Yet no legal title could possibly avail the Austrian minority 
in the absence of the requisite political conditions. This was 
borne out by the protracted negotiations which were stale- 
mated not because the Paris Agreement would not sustain the 
Austrian demands, but because Italy proved unwilling to make 
the necessary political adjustments which would have enabled 
the Austrian minority to create its own framework, and pursue ? 
its own way of life, within the Italian state. 

Thus, the problem of the South Tyrol is essentially a 
political one. Its course in history is clearly delineated by 
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political decisions: the London accord (1915); the Peace for 
Treaty of St. Germain (1919); the Mussolini-Hitler agreement Wit 
(1939); and the Italian Peace Treaty (1947). The Gruber-De 
Gasperi Agreement is no exception: it again resulted from a mi 
political constellation, and its success or failure cannot, in tic 
the final analysis, be determined in legal terms. tri 
A Crisis of Survival by 
To sum up: The South Tyroleans are now persuaded that 
their only way out of this crisis—a crisis of survival as a dis- ct 
tinct ethnic group—is a genuine and fair statute based on con- , an 
stitutionally guaranteed self-government. me 
This is the essential and irreducible requirement—be it Cl 
only for the fact that the South Tyroleans are convinced that be 
Italy lacks the good will—indeed, the ability—to guarantee de 
them adequate protection within the present biregional frame- 
work. w 
They look to the community of nations, represented by st 
the United Nations Organization, to sustain them. They must os 
not be made to feel that the peaceful pursuit of their rightful . 
aims avails them nothing, and that, having scrupulously ad- a 
hered to due constitutional process, they are now faced by a 
wall of silent indifference. n 
The question of the Austrian Minority in Italy does not, 8 
fortunately, have the desperate urgency of some of the other t 
issues to be put before the Assembly. Here is one issue which l 
easily lends itself to an agreement. Must it be allowed to c 
fester and to spread so that it may command attention? ? a 
What Austria proposes is, after all, a solution entirely l 
within Italy’s proper realm. If Italy is indeed anxious to pro- ‘ 
tect the South Tyroleans, why does she not grant them self- ‘ 
administration? They ask no more. Nor, needless to say, does 1 


the Austrian Government. ; 
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STATEMENT BY 
AUSTRIA’S FOREIGN MINISTER DR. BRUNO KREISKY 
IN THE UNITED NATION'S GENERAL COMMITTEE 


ON SEPTEMBER 23, 1960 
We were gratified to note that the distinguished repre- 


sentative of Italy — indeed, all members of this Committee 
who have so far taken the floor — agreed that the item ‘‘The 
= of the Austrian minority in Italy’’, should be in- 
7 scribed in the agenda of the 
XV. General Assembly. How- 
ever, my colleague, the dis- 
tinguished delegate of Italy, 
objected to the term ‘‘Austrian 
minority’’ and suggested 
that the title be changed. 
He offered this suggestion 
in spite of the fact that the 
South Tyrol was an integral 
part of Austria for 600 years — 
i.e., until the partition of 
the Tyrol in 1919. The South 
Tyroleans, it should also 
Foreign Minister Bruno Kreisky ~ ye noted, have twice (in 1919 
and in 1946) given unequivocal expression to their desire 
for self-determination —in their terms, for reunification 
with Austria. 


If Italy refuses to concede the existence of an Austrian 
minority and chooses merely to recognize a distinct linguis- 
tic element within her territory, one cannot ask but why Aus- 
tria has become a partner to a bilateral instrument, signed 
by Italy, concerning this very minority. 

Allow me to cite an unbiased witness, Sir Winston Chur- 
chill, who said in the House of Commons on June 5, 1946, 
and I quote, ‘‘....I know of no case in the whole of Europe, 
more than that of the Austrian Tyrol, where the Atlantic 
Charter, and the subsequent charter of the U.N.O., might have 
been extended to the people who dwell in this small but well 
defined region....’’ 

I can assure the distinguished Italian delegate that I 
will have ample opportunity to give further reasons why we 
suggested the title ‘‘Austrian minority’’. But let me say right 
now that my explanation will not be based on racialist argu- 
ments which, as the past has shown, have led to Gisastrous 


consequences, 
Relations between two neighboring states require the 


most painstaking attention if part of the population of one 
state forms a minority in the neighboring state. Therefore, a 
twofold political significance attaches to the minority prob- 
lem. One, the evident need for protection of the weaker group 
confronted with the numerical preponderance of the stronger; 
and the other, the obligation not to subject the political re- 
lations with the neighboring country to an unnecessary strain 
as result of the treatment of the minority. My distinguished 
colleague, the representative of Yugoslavia, has given a most 
lucid expression to this very thought in yesterday’s debate. 
It cannot be doubted that a dispute has arisen between 





Austria and Italy concerning the problem of this minority — 
and for no other reason. It is our submission that the gravity 
of this dispute should not be underestimated. Article 14 of 
the Charter authorizes the General Assembly to recommend 
measures for the peaceful adjustment of such situations. 

The competence of the United Nations to deal with min- 
ority problems is, I believe, uncontested. It has found ex- 
pression in several resolutions of the General Assembly, 
217/C/Ill (1949) and 632/B/VI — In addition, I would 
like to draw the Committee’S smo 
attention to an important state- | 
ment made by Mr. Halpern, the "~ 
American member of the Sub- 
Commission on Prevention of | | 
Discrimination and Protection * 
of Minorities, contained in 
page 63 of Document E/CN.4/ 
703 (Report of the Sixth Ses- 
sion of this Sub-Commission), 
and I quote from the official 
record: ‘‘....he was convinced 
that the General Assembly was 
the only organ of the United 
Nations which was empowered Sec. of State Franz Gschnitzer 
by the Charter to deal with special measures for the protec- 
tion of a particular minority.”’ 

In spite of this clear situation, the Austrian delegation, 
guided by the desire to create a calm atmosphere of unpre- 
judiced deliberation has, as I have already said, accepted a 
major revision of the title originally proposed. In so doing, 
we demonstrated our readiness to accede to the expressed 
will of this Committee. 

Mr. Chairman: We have now finally agreed on a title. 
Permit me to state that neither I nor any other member of the 
Austrian Delegation will consider ourselves under any re- 
straint in the pursuit of our legitimate purpose; to present our. 
case as a whole, and fully to explore all its aspects. 





In conclusion, I would like to express our appreciation 
for the tireless efforts of the Canadian Delegation, which 
have finally brought about this solution. 





ITEM CONCERNING 
THE AUSTRIAN MINORITY IN ITALY INSCRIBED 

Pursuant to the Austrian Foreign Minister’s letter 
of June 23, 1960, addressed to the Secretary General, the 
item relating to the Austrian minority in Italy has been 
included in the Agenda of the XV. General Assembly. 

It is listed as Item 68 ‘‘the status of the German- 
speaking element in the Province of Bolzano (Bozen) 
Implementation of the Paris Agreement of September 5, 
1946.”” 
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THE RELEVANT PARTS OF THE 1947 ITALIAN PEACE 
TREATY, SIGNED BY THE ALLIED POWERS IN ITALY 
il 
SECTION Hil. AUSTRIA (Special Clauses) 
ARTICLE 10 

1, Italy shall enter into or confirm arrangements with Aus- 
tria to guarantee free movement of passenger and freight traffic 
between the North and East Tyrol. 

2. The Allied and Associated Powers have taken note of 
the provisions (the text of which is contained in Annex IV) 
agreed upon by the Austrian and Italian Governments on Sept. 
tember 5, 1946. 

ANNEX IV. PROVISIONS AGREED UPON BY THE AUSTRIAN 


AND ITALIAN GOVERNMENTS ON SEPTEMBER 5, 1946 
(Original English text as signed by the two Parties and communi- 
cated to the Paris Conference on September 6, 1946) 

(See Article 10) 

1. German-speaking inhabitants of the Bolzano Province 
and of the neighbouring bilingual townships of the Trento 
Province will be assured complete equality of rights with 
the Italian-speaking inhabitants, within the framework of 
special provisions to safeguard and ethnical character and 
the cultural andeconomic development of the German-speak- 
ing element. 

In accordance with legislation already enacted or await- 
ing enactment the said German-speaking citizens will be 
granted in particular; 

(a) elementary and secondary teaching in the mother- 
tongue; 

(b) parification of the German and Italian languages in 
public offices and official documents, as well as in bilingual 
topographic naming; 

(c) the right to re-establish German family names which 
which were italianized in recent years; 

(d) equality of rights as regards the entering upon public 
offices, with a view to reaching a more appropriate proportion 
of employment between the two ethnical groups. 

2. The populations of the above-mentioned zones will 
granted the exercise of autonomous legislative and executive 
regional power. The frame within which the said provisions 
of autonomy will apply, will be drafted in consultation also 
with local representative German-speaking elements. 

3. The Italian Government, with the aim of establishing 
good neighbourhood relations between Austria and Italy, 
pledges itself, in consultation with the Austrian Government 
and within one year from the signing of the present Treaty: 

(a) to revise in a spirit of equity and broadmindedness 
the question of the options for citizenship resulting from the 
1939 Hitler-Mussolini agreements; 

(b) to find an agreement for the mutual recognition of the 
validity of certain degrees and University diplomas; 

(c) to draw up a convention for the free passengers and 
good transit between northern and eastern Tyrol both by rail 
and, to the greatest possible extent, by road; 

(d) to reach special agreements aimed at facilitating en- 
larged frontier traffic and local exchanges of certain quanti- 
ties of characteristic products and goods between Austria 
and Italy. 


—— 
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of the Italian Cabinet — said in January 1919 in Milano: 

**. . . . The South Tyrol will always be a thornin Italy’s 
flesh. ’’ 

Another Cabinet member, Signor Luigi Luzzatti, said in 
April 1922 that the South Tyroleans “‘should not send deputies 
to Parliament in Rome; it would be preferable for them to 
create their own institutions....until they can reunite with 
their own nation.” 

And the venerable Italian Social Democratic leader, 
Filippo Turati, demanded the right to self-determination for 
the South Tyrol. 

These warnings were not heeded by the Italian Govern- 
ment which initiated a policy of ruthless Italianization im- 
mediately after partition; this policy was accelerated when 
Fascism seized power: The ancient local names were abol- 
ished, and [Italian names superimposed; families which had 
been rooted in the Tyrol for centuries were forced to assume 
Italian names;-even the right to educate their children in their 
mother-tongue was denied to the South Tyroleans. 


A heavy Italian influx swamped the urban centers of the ; 


South Tyrol and utterly transformed the social structure. With- 








in two decades, there were practically no civil servants | 
among the indigenous population; most of the professions | 
were monopolized by the Italians. The South Tyroleans were | 
forced to revert to agriculture and to emigrate if their native | 


soil would no longer sustain them. Thus, aside from the eth- 
nic aspect, an extremely grave social problem had been creat- 


ed which in turn undermines the position of the South Ty- | 


roleans in their own province. 

Finally, two months before the outbreak of World War II, 
the so-called Mussolini-Hitler Agreement envisaged a forced 
resettlement in the Reich. The only alternative that was of- 
fered to the South Tyroleans was to remain in Italy — and to 
submit to complete Italianization. As a result, 70,000 South 
Tyroleans left their native land and thus became the first 
among a vast army of Displaced Persons in Central Europe. 

After the end of World War II, the South Tyroleans again 
demanded the right to self-determination. This claim had been 
affirmed by distinguished Italians in the USA who demanded, 
in an ‘‘/talian Manifesto’? which appeared in the American 
press as early as 1944, that /taly relinquish control over the 
ethnic minorities in the North and Northeast of her territory; 
this manifesto was signed, among others, by Randolfo Pac- 
ciardi, Professor Giuseppe Borghese, Professor Gaetano 
Salvemini and Arturo Toscanini. 

Their view was shared elsewhere by many leading states- 
men. Winston Churchill, for instance, said in a speech in the 
House of Commons on June 4, 1946: 

Why cannot the natives of this mountainous and 

beautiful land, the land of the patriot Hofer, be al- 

lowed to say a word about their destiny on their own 
behalf? Why cannot they have a fair and free pleb- 
iscite there under the supervision of the great 

Powers? Let me put this question. Is it not illogical 


° 





—— | 
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to have one standard of ethnic criteria for Trieste 

and Venezia Guilia, and another for the Southern 

Tyrol? 

Nevertheless, the Italian Peace Treaty, signed by the 
Allied Powers in 1947, determined that the South Tyrol re- 
main with Italy. However, Austria’s legitimate interest in the 
South Tyrol was recognized by the Paris Agreement, signed 
by Austria and Italy on September 5, 1946, according to which 
the Austrian minority was to be accorded ‘‘autonomous legis- 
lative and executive regional power’’ and which envisaged 
measures ‘‘to safeguard their ethnical character and the 
cultural and economic development. ’”’ 

Nevertheless, 15 years have passed and nothing sub- 
stantial has been done to meet this end. 

Allow me to mention a few examples: 

With regard to the judiciary, there are only 4 South Ty- 
rolean judges to a quarter million South Tyroleans, all others 
are Italian. 

Less than 7% of the houses built with state subsidies 
have been allocated to the indigenous population. 

90% of the positions in public office are filled by Italians. 
While Italian workers are continuously brought into the South 
Tyrol from other provinces, young South Tyroleans remain 
unemployed and are forced to emigrate in ever increasing 
numbers. 

Official Jtalian records show that the Italians, although 
only one third of the population of the Province, earn two 
thirds of the overall income, whereas the South Tyroleans — 
two thirds of the population — earn only one third of the 
total income. 

The basic grievance of the South Tyroleans, however, 
is the following: 

Instead of granting them self-government, Italy merged 
their territory with the Italian-speaking Province of Trento, 
and thus created an artificial autonomous region within which 
the Italian element outnumbers the South Tyrolean by two to 
one. Regional autonomy, therefore, is not a frame designed 
for the Austrian minority to govern itself but, instead, to be 
governed by an [Italian majority. Under the given circum- 
stances, Austria cannot but affirm the South Tyroleans’ de- 
mand for autonomy within their own Province. 

The Austrian Government, for its part, has exhausted 
every effort to arrive at a solution by bilateral means. Final- 
ly, at the last General Assembly of the United Nations, I 
drew attention to this problem, hoping that Italy would as- 
sume a more positive attitude in subsequent negotiations. 


Unhappily, our hopes were again disappointed. Austria, 
therefore, has no alternative but to appeal to the United 
Nations, confident that the General Assembly will recognize 
the right to autonomy for the Province of Bozen — the very 
demand raised by the duly elected representatives of the 
people of the South Tyrol in the Italian Parliament on Feb- 
ruary 4, 1958. 


THE PARIS AGREEMENT 


The following is the text of the agreement of 
September 5, 1946 signed in Paris by Italian Premier 
De Gasperi and Austrian Foreign Minister Gruber, in- 
corporated as Annex IV in the Italian Peace Treaty. 

1. German-speaking inhabitants of the Bolzano 
Province and of the neighbouring bilingual townships 
of the Trento Province will be assured a complete 
equality of rights with the Italian- speaking inhabitants 
within the framework of special provisions to safe 
guard the ethnical character and the cultural and eco- 
nomic development of the German-speaking element. 

In accordance with legislation already enacted or 
awaiting enactment the said German-speaking citizens 
will be granted in particular: 

a-— elementary and secondary teaching in the 

mother tongue; 

b — parification of the German and Italian lan- 
guages in public offices and official docu- 
ments, as well as in bilingual topographic 
naming; 

c — the right to re-establish German family names 
which were italianized in recent years; 

d — equality of rights as regards the entering upon 
public offices with a view to reaching a more 
appropriate proportion of employment between 
the two ethnical groups. 

2. The populations of the above mentioned zones 
will be granted the exercise of an autonomous legis- 
lative and executive regional power. The frame within 
which the said provisions of autonomy will apply shall 
be drafted in consultation also with local representa- 
tive German-speaking elements. 

3. The Italian Government, with the aim of estab- 
lishing good neighbourhood relations between Austria 
and Italy, pledges itself, in consultation with the 
Austrian Government, and within one year from the 
Signing of the present treaty: 

a —to revisein a spirit of equity and broadminded- 
ness the question of the options for citizen- 
ship resulting from the 1939 Hitler-Mussolini 
agreements; 

b — to find an agreement for the mutual recogni- 
tion of the validity of certain degrees and 
university-diplomas; 

c — to draw up a convention for the free passen- 
ger- and goods transit between Northern and 
Eastern Tyrol both by rail and, to the great- 
est possible extent, by road; (Cont'd page 6) 
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WHAT THEY SAID AFTER WORLD WARS ONE AND TWO 
ABOUT THE DECISION ON THE SOUTH TYROL 
PRESIDENT WOODROW WILSON: 

‘*A Readjustment of the frontiers of Italy should be effected 
along clearly recognisable lines of nationality’’ (Address of Jan- 
uary 8, 1918) 

‘“*Peoples and provinces are not to be bartered about from sov- 
ereignty to sovereignty as if they were mere chattels and pawns in 
a game.” 

**Every territorial settlement must be made in the interest and 
for the benefit of the populations concerned, and not as a part of 
any mere adjustment or compromise of claims among rival states’’. 
(Address of February 11, 1918) 

The transfer of South Tyrol to Italy in 1919 was subse- 
quently deplored by those statesmen of the victorious powers 
responsible for the peace-making after the first world war. 
This can clearly be seen from the following quotations: 
PRESIDENT WOODROW WILSON: 

‘*Already the president had, unfortunately, promised the Brenner 
Pass boundary to Orlando, — an action which he subsequently re- 

rded as a mistake and deeply regretted.”” (Ray Stannard Baker, 
oodrow Wilson and World settlement) New York, 1922 p. 146) 

“IT am sorry for that decision. I was ignorant of the situation 
when the decision was made’’ (Ray Stannard Baker, American 
Chronicle, New York, 1945, p.433) 

CHARLES SEYMOUR, President Yale University, Chief of Austro- 
Hungarian Division of American Commission to negotiate Peace, 
1918-1919: 

‘*From the early days of the Conference there had been inter 
ested speculation in the corridors of the Quai d’Orsay as to whether 
the promises made to Italy by the Entente Powers in 1915, which 
were incorporated in the secret Treaty of London, would be carried 
into effect by the final peace settlement. That treaty had been con- 
ceived in the spirit of old-time diplomacy and had assigned to Italy 
districts which disinterested experts declared could not be hers ex- 
cept upon the principle of the spoils to the strong. Much of the 
territories promised in the Tyrol, along the Julian Alps, and onthe 
Adriatic coast were inhabited entirely by non-Italians, whose poli- 
tical and economic fortunes were bound up with states other than 
Italy; justice and wisdom alike seemed to dictate a refusal of Italian 
claims. The annexation of such districts by Italy, the experts agreed, 
would contravene directly the right of self-determination and might 
lead to serious difficulties in the future. Would the President sanc- 
tion the application of treaties consummated without the knowledge 
of the United States and in defiance of the principles uponwhich he 
declared that peace must be made?’ (Charles Seymour, Woodrow 
Wilson and the World War, New Haven, 1921, pp.310—311.) 


ARCHIBALD CARY COOLIDGE, Professor, Harvard University, 
Member of the American Commission to Negotiate Peace, 1918-19: 
‘*In no question of the boundary at present under discussion 
have we more clearly the principles of history, nationality and self- 
determination on the one side, and strategic and imperialistic con- 
siderations on the other. To give the German South Tyrol to Italy 
would be as frank a departure from the principle of national self- 
determination as it is easy to conceive, and would be judged ac- 
cordingly.’’ (In a memorandum to the Peace Conference, April 7, 
1919. Harold Jefiewees Coolidge and Robert Howard Lord, Archibald 
Cary Coolidge, Life and Letters, Boston and New York, 1932, p. 199.) 


VISCOUNT ROBERT CECIL OF CHELWOOD, Winner of Nobel 
Peace Prize for 1937, President British League of Nations Union, 
member of several British Cabinets: 

**I cannot conceive why the Southern Tyrol should have been 
handed from Austria to Italy. Consider for a moment what the 
Southern Tyrol really is. It is almost the most definitely Austro- 
German part of the whole of Austria. It is the birthplace of Andreas, 
Hofer, who maintained a desperate and heroic struggle against 
Napoleon to maintain the independence of his country. It has not 
the slightest connection economically, politically, or racially, and 
yet you are taking this district and handing it over to Italy. You so 
diminish the size of Austria as to make it almost impossible for the 
new Austrian State to remain permanently an independent state.”’ 
(In a speech in the House of Commons, Dec, 18, 1919.) 


PARIS AGREEMENT (Continued from page 5) 
d —to reach special agreements aimed at facili- 





tating enlarged frontier traffic and local ex- 
changes of certain quantities of characteristic 
products and goods between Austria and Italy. 


PRIME MINISTER DAVID LLOYD GEORGE: 

“It must be admitted that the hacking of essentially Tyrolese 
villages and valleys from the rest of the Tyrol was incompatible 
with the principles of self-determination implicitly embodied in the 
original war aims of Allied statesmanship. When the time came to 
carry out the bargain (i.e. the promises made to Italy in the secret 
Treaty of London, 1915), some of the terms almost caused a rupture 
amongst the victors. The trouble they are likely to make is not yet 
at an end.’’ (David Lloyd George, Memoirs of the Peace Conference, 
New Haven, 1939, p. 10.) 


PREMIER GEORGES CLEMENCEAU and BRITISH FOREIGN SEC~ 
RETARY ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR: 

‘Considerations based on history and ethnology; on religion, 
culture and language; on administrative conveniences; on economic 
independence and military security, may unite districts which would 
otherwise be separated, and separate districts which would other- 
wise be united. The determination of the new frontier of Italy in 
the North presents an example of this procedure which, to many 
lovers of Italy, has been a cause of painful surprise. They say, and 
say truly, that if language, race, and the wishes of the population 
had in this case governed the decision of the Conference, Southem 
Tyrol would never have been Italian.’’ (From a memorandum ad- 
dressed to the Italian delegation at the Peace ge oy of Paris, 
July 19, 1919, — David Lloyd George, Memoirs of the Peace Con- 
ference, New Haven, 1939, p. 581.) 
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The decision of the Paris Foreign Ministers Conference 
of 1946 to let South Tyrol remain within the Italian borders 
also met with the strongest criticism by leading statesmen 
and politicians of the victorious powers of the second world 
war, 


The following are someof these criticisms: — 


WINSTON CHURCHILL: 
**I could not feel any satisfaction when I read in the news- 





papers that one of the first points upon which they had all been 
able to come to an unanimous decision in Paris was to confirm the 
assignment of the Austrian Tyrol to Italy. This was always held by 
liberal-minded folks in many lands to be one of the worst blots on 
the Treaty of Trianon which was not, in itself, a model in European 
annals. It is, of course, quite true — I do not wish to conceal any- | 
thing — that Hitler and Mussolini, after the most careful considera- © 
tion of the problem, agreed to confirm and enforce the decision. But, © 
surely, those two miscreants are rather out of the picture to-day. © 
The sentence I myself contributed to the Atlantic Charter, about no 
transference of territory apart from the will of the local inhabitants, 
has proved, in many cases, to be an unattainable ideal and, in any ' 
case, did not, in my experience, apply to enemy countries. But I! © 
know of no case in the whole.of Europe, more than that of the Aus 
trian Tyrol, where the Atlantic Charter, and the subsequent Charter 
of U. N. O., might have been extended to the people who dwell in — 
this small, but well defined region which is now involved in the © 
general war settlement. 

‘*why cannot the nativesof this mountainous and beautiful land, 
the land of the patriot Hofer, be allowed to say a word about their 
destiny on their own behalf? Why cannot they have a fair and free 
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plebiscite there under the supervision of the great Powers? Let me ' 


put this question. Is it not illogical to have one standard of ethnic © 
criteria for Trieste and Venezia Giulia, and another for the South- 
ern Tyrol?’’ (“Jn a speech in the House of Commons, June 5, 1946) 


SENATOR VANDENBERG: 

**The area of the South Tyrol remains in Italian hands. This is 
from an ethnical point of view the least justifiable of all decisions, 
since the area is overwhelmingly Austrian.’’ (Address before the 
U.S. Senate on July 16, 1946.) 
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THE ITALIANIZATION OF THE SOUTH TYROL 


Statistical Evidence 


I. POPULATION TABLE: 


A. General 

South Italian 
Year Total Tyrolean Italian in% 
1910* 242,000 235,000 7,000 3% 
1921 243,000 223,000 20,000 8% 
1939 337,000 256,000 81,000 24% 
1953 342,000 227,000 115,000 34% 
B. Urban** 

South Italian 
Year Total Tyrolean Italian in% 
1910* 61,000 58,000 3,000 5% 
1921 61,000 53,000 8,000 14% 
1939 99,000 49,000 50,000 51% 
1953 117,000 33,000 84,000 12% 
C. Rural 

South Italian 

Year Total Tyrolean Italian in% 
1910* 18 1,000 177,000 4,000 2% 
1921 182,000 170,000 12,000 1% 
1939 238 ,000 207,000 31,000 13% 
1953 225,000 194,000 31,000 14% 


Il. ELIMINATION OF THE INDIGENOUS LABOR FORCE: 


By 1945, the greater part of South Tyrolean wage earners, 
workers, employees and officials had been dismissed; having been 
replaced by Italians, they were forced to revert to agriculture. The 
present Italian occupational distribution of the Province makes this 
clear: 


Ill. INEQUALITY IN THE CIVIL SERVICE:*** 
South 
Tyroleans Italians 
Municipal (Communal) Administrators**** 32 46 
Court Employees 17 122 
Police Officials 1 112 
Income Tax Bureau Employees 4 275 
Employees of the State-Owned Railroads 138 1,112 


To summarize: The South Tyroleans — 66% of the population — 
have a share of only 16% in the Civil Service. 


IV. JOB DISCRIMINATIGN:* 


Employment Offices and affiliated Insurance Offices are state 
institutions and as such are removed from the influence of the South 
Tyrolean Provincial Administration. Although, according to the Paris 
Agreement, the personnel in these offices should appropriately re- 
flect the population proportion, the fact is that 97.7% of these offi- 
cials are Italian, while only 2.3% are South Tyroleans. 

If workers are needed in the South Tyrol, the Italian officials 
do not as arule hire the local memployed, but bring in Italian work- 
ets from other Italian provinces instead. (See Table III 


¥V. DISCRIMINATION IN STATE-SUPPORTED HOUSING:* 
Of the 3500 houses built in Bozen with state subsidies, only 


5% have been allocated to the South Tyroleans, who constitute 66% 
of the population. 


South 
Tyroleans Italians 
Jobs in Trade, Commerce and Industry 23.0% 43% 
Civil Service, Professionals, Clergymen 1.1% 52% 
Agriculture 69.9% 5% 
100% 100% 
I ——— 


* Last census prior to partition (1919) 
** Comprising the three largest towns — Bozen, Meran and Brixen 
*** Current Figures 


**** Only 7 out of 114 South Tyrolean towns and small communities 


have an Italian majority. 
























































A BRIEF RECORD 
OF BILATERAL NEGOTIATIONS 


I. AUSTRIAN MEMORANDUM OF OCTOBER 8, 1956 


Basing her claim on the Paris Agreement, Austria 
finds Italy in default; proposes to-create a Mixed Com- 
mission of Experts, to investigate disputed points and 
submit proposals for their clarification; details her com- 
plaints as follows: 


(a) Non-implementation of the provision of equality of 
the two languages in public agencies (ref. Point 1b 
of the Paris Agreement); 

(b) non-implementation of provisions designed to bring 

about ‘‘a more appropriate proportion of employment 

(in the civil service) between the two ethnic groups”’ 

(ref. Point 1d of the Paris Agreement); 


non-implementation of the provisions of ‘‘autonomous 
legislative and executive regional power’’ (ref. Point 
2 of the Paris Agreement); and 


(Cc) 


(d) non-implementation of necessary protective measures 
against urbanization* and denationalization of the 
Province. 


II. ITALIAN MEMORANDUM OF FEBRUARY 9, 1957 


Italy claims to have implemented the Paris Agree- 
ment loyally and unstintingly; rejects the proposed Mix- 
ed Commission; suggests that bilateral exchanges be 
continued through ‘‘normal diplomatic channels.”’ 


Austria acquiesces; protracted negotiations ensue 
which end in a deadlock. 
IV. Austrian Foreign Minister Kreisky addresses the 
XIV. U.N. General Assembly on September 21, 1959: 


‘‘Clearly,’’ Dr. Kreisky states, ‘‘there is no other way 
to implement the Paris Agreement, in spirit as well as 
in fact, but to create an autonomous Province of Bozen. 
Indeed — is there any other way of assuring an ethnic 
minority its full democratic rights than to grant it self- 
administration? 


‘It is only thus that an ethnic minority may claim to 
profit from the principle inherent in the Magna Charta of 
modern democracy, the Declaration of Independence, ac- 
cording to which governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed.’’ 






* In effect throughout Northern Italy, with the single excep- 
tion of South Tyrol 
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THE ‘*SANDHOF”’ 

Andreas Hofer’s birth place, 

the ‘‘Sandhof’’ (see picture at left), 

and “‘Burg Tyrol” are the two most famous 
national shrines of the Tyrol. 


Andreas Hofer, the leader in the fight 
for independence, was shot in Mantua 
in 1810 on order of Napoleon I. 


The house is still owned by members 


of the Hofer family. 
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